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Moan on, ye cold and winter winds, 
Against the frosted window-panes ; 

Ye cannot change the love that binds, 
With strong and fervent chains, 

The heart that beats and never wanes. 


Lash in your might the aged tree, 
Spare not his form, though bending low, 
Nor let a leaf there el ng be ; 
But blow, ye winds, blow, 
Ye cannot change the heart in me. 


—Arthur’s Home Magazine. 





Twenty-Five WYears—a quarter of 
a century—is now completed by the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURN This issue begins a new 
quarter of a ce of itsihistory. Its 
character and usefulness in the past is its 
guaranty for the future. We have no time 
to moralize over the situation—but will 
work for the interests of bee-keepers in 
the future, as we have done 16 years, since 
the Bee JoURNAL came into our hands. 
We ask all to work with us, for the best in- 
terests of the pursuit. 





For the Many expressions of grati- 
tude for the work done by the General 
Manager of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, during the past four years, all will 
please take this acknowledgement. Though 
time is too limited to answer each one 
privately, he appreciates all the ‘kind 
words”’ exceedingly. 


Mr. G. H. Ashby, of Albion, N. Y., puts 
his thoughts into these vigorous words: 


A person would be considered very mean 
that would require another to work for his 
direct interest without compensation; but 
that is just what bee-keepers (who are not 
membersof the Union) are doing. Why 
not all join hands, for mutual protection 
and cause our enemies to cower by actua 
force of numbers? The stronger we be- 
come, the less suits we will have to defend. 
Now; brother bee-keepers, come to the 
front with rm great influence and a little 
money, and let us allhave an equal interest 
in the good work. 


| ‘The Way to Do It.—The City News, 
|New Castle, Pa., copied a lying article 
about comb honey from the Philadelphia 


but the latter paper, though often supplied 
with marked copies with refutations of its 
falsehood, has never had the honesty to 
retract a word of it. (See page 436 of last 
year’s Ber JOURNAL.) 


Mr. T. 8. Sanford wrote a reply, but the 
City News could not find room forit. He 
took it to the Cowrant, an opposition 
paper, and there it found a place. Mr. 
Sanford told the readers about the origin of 
the falsehood; and stated that Bro. Root’s 
offer of $1,000 for proof of the existence of 
the factory where artificial comb honey is 
manufactured, is still good. He then adds: 


The fact that he has never had an appli- 
cation for. the money is good proof that 
there is no such thing. There may be dis- 
honest bee-keepers as well as dishonest 
people in other trades and callings. but it is 
a fact that bee-keepers as a class, will com- 
pare favorably for honesty with our best 
citizens. Itis a shame to injure their call- 
ing by publishing such articles as the one 
referred to. A vaperthat can find room to 
publish a falsehood, but cannot find room 
to publish the truth regarding the matter, 
in my opinion, has very little principle. 

That is a good way to correct, as far as 
possible, such stories. Let each bee-keeper 
who sees such things published, write a 
contradiction, and send it to the paper 
where the falsehood appeared. Keep a 
copy of it, and if that paper will not pub- 
lish it, another one will, and thus the truth 
may be served. 


+ eee. COt—~—~— 


To Affiliate with the International is 
just the thing for all local associations to 
do. Some have written us to state how it 
should be done. We will reply to all 
through the Bez JourNAL, our time being 
too much occupied to reply to each sep- 
arately. Just introduce a resolution to 
affiliate with the International Society, and 
have it carried—then vote that the Treas- 
urer send $5.00 (the fee) to the Secretary 
of the International (C. P. Dadant, Hamil- 
ton, Hancock Co., Ils.,) and he will so re- 
cord it, and send receipt for the same. 


> at din 


(te The Purdue University, La Fayette, 
Ind., School of Agriculture, will hold a 
special winter course in Agriculture and 
Related Sciences, including lectures in Ag- 
riculture, Horticulture, Veterinary Science, 
Agricultural Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, 
Economic Entomology and Farm Law, 
commencing Tuesday, Jan. 16, 1890, and 
continuing six weeks. 
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Gleanings for 1889 winds up witha 
flourish. The number for Dec. 15 contains 
a Picture Gallery consisting of 16 pages 
filled with views of apiaries. Gleanings 
in Bee-Culture always fresh, lively, 
original and interesting, and well deserves 


is 





its great success. 








The Union.—The dues and votesfrom 


| the members of the NatiOmal Bee Keépers’ 


Union have been coming iffyquite lively 


Record, which has been repeatedly refuted, | lately, and the following from “Maya. 


| Muth-Rasmussen, of Independence, Calif., 
is a fair sample of the letters accompany- 
| ing the votes: 


| 
| Frienp Newman :—I herewith return the 
| voting blank of the Bee-Keepers’ Union. I 
see no reason for the change of officers, and 
as long as they are not weary of well- 
doing, I am content to keep the old Board. 
Please accept my personal thanks for your 
efforts in behalf of the Union. If bee-keep- 
ers were less apathetic, we might give the 
| Manager something more substantial thay 
mere ‘“‘Thanks”’ for his time and trouble. 
Wma. Muru-RasMvssEn. 
It is quite evident that there will be no 
| change in the officers when the votes are 
|counted. So we must prepare for another 
year’s active warfare, and hope at the end 
| of 1890 to make as good a showing in the 
Annual Report as the one just made. 
Defense” is our watchword, and “ Vic- 
tory’ our motto! 








The First Vice-President of the 
International, Mr. Eugene Secor, is receiv- 
ing congratulations at home and elsewhere. 
The Winnebago Summit, of Dec. 19, 1889, 
contains this complimentary notice: 


Mr. Eugene Secor was elected First Vice- 
President of the International Bee-Keepers’ 
Asssociation, the annual meeting of which 
was held at Brantford, Ont., Dec. 4 to 6. 
Mr. Secor has had large experienee in bee- 
keeping, and has written many articles on 
this subject, and is regarded as an authority 
on this question. He also had the honor of 
having one of his Songs set to music ex- 
pressly for this occasion, and which was 
sung at this meeting. Mr. Secor as a bee- 
keeper, horticulturist, farmer, and writer, 
is winning for himself an enviable reputa- 
tion, which, as a matter of course, is highly 
complimentary to him, no less than gratify- 
ing to his friends. 

~~ 





Father Langstroth has not im- 
proved in health since last we mentioned 
the matter, we are sorry to learn by a letter 
just received from his daughter, Mrs. 
Cowan. About eighteen months ago a 
subscription to insure an Annuity for him 
was started, and we subscribed $25.00 per 
annum; others pledged similar amounts, 
but we are pained to learn, after enquiry, 
that quite a number have failed to send the 
amounts they have pledged. Where it 
cannot be afforded from a limited income, 
we have nothing to say—but where plenty 
abounds, we hope that no negligence will 
prevent the Annuity from being kept up. 
Father L. needs it, in his infirmity and ad 
vanced age—and we would urge those who 
have abundance, to share with him—and 
thereby entitle them to reap the rich re- 
wards which such “‘ good deeds”’ ensure. 





re 


The Last Volume ended with Query 
No. 676. Just think of the vast amount of 
information afforded in that number of 
Questions, and twelve thousand answers! 
It pays to take and read a good bee-paper. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 





Bees’ Christmas.—The weather has 
been and the sun has shone out 
strongly between the showers, so *that the 
bees have been able to fly quite frequently. 


wartn, 


The winter cannot be a long one now, be- 
ing cut short at one end. The following 
letter from Mr. Youngman shows how the 
bees spent Christmas in his apiary: 


LAakEviEw, Mich., Dec. 25, 1889. 
It being quite warm to-day, and the sun 
shining, the bees had a merry Christmas. 
There has been no cold weather, and very 
little snow up to date, and it will be ashort 
winter for the bees, and if they are well 
provided with stores,one may almost in- 
sure their wintering well. Bees went into 
winter quarters rather light in stores, as the 
honey crop was lighter than usual, the 
stores being almost bare of comb honey. 
Last season was the most remarkable for 
swarming ever known here. Bees abscond- 
ed to the woods in greatnumbers. A great 
many trees were found and cut. Some 
were found in logs and hollow roots. I 
have 3 swarms taken from as many trees, 
all at one time. S. J. YOUNGMAN. 





Exposition at Vienna in 1890.— 
An Agricultural Exhibition is to be held in 
Vienna from May to November, 1890, un- 
der ihe auspices of the Impérial Royal 
Agricultural Society of Vienna. 

The object of this exhibition is to give as 
complete a representation as possible of the 
actual condition of the Agriculture, For- 
estry, Horticulture, Gardening, Bee-Cul- 
ture and Irrigation, and to promote and 
diffuse a knowledge of the latest inventions 
and discoveries relating to those subjects. 

A large number of important premiums 
in money as well as in medals, is assured 
the firms of the various industrial circles, 
which may spur them to do their best in 
the coming contest. 





Some Astonishing Figures.—The 
firm of Chas. Dadant & Son report having 
made and sold 59,551 pounds of comb 
foundation during the season of 1889. Of 
this, 34,498 pounds was brood foundation, 
and 25,053 pounds surplus foundation. 

The 34,498 pounds of brood foundation 
could fill 210,520 Langstroth brood frames, 
or 21,052 ten-frame Langstroth hives; and 
if only one-inch strips had been used, there 
would have been enough to make guides 
for 168,416 hives. This number of sheets, 
8x16% inches, if piled on top of one 
another, would make a pile 2,924 feet 
high, or nearly three times the height of 
the Eiffel tower. If placed at the end of 
one another, they would make a line nearly 
55 miles in length. 

The 25,053 pounds of “thin”? and “ ex- 
tra thin’’ foundation would fill 2,605,512 
sections 4!4x414 inches. This will give an 
idea of the extent of the production of 
comb honey in the United States, for most 
for this comb foundation has been sold in 
this country, and the greater part of it has 





undoubtedly been used the present year. 
Let it be remembered that, although this 
firm are the largest manufacturers of comb 
foundation in the world, they are by no 
means alone, and outside of a number of 
other manufacturers, there are hundreds 
of bee-keepers who make their own comb 
foundation, even if their number is more 
limited than it was at first. 

This 25,058 pounds, if cut into sheets the 
rigWt size for 414 sections, and the sheets 
piled upon one another, would make a pile 
16,702 feet high, or over three miles; or if 
placed at the end of one another, they 
would make a line of beeswax 154 miles 
in length. 
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The Officers and Honorary members 
of the International for the present year 
are as follows: 


President—R. L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich. 

First Vice Pres.—Eugene Secor, Forest City, lowa. 
Secretary—C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, Ils. 
Treasurer—Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ills. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
J. B. Hall, Woodstock, Ont. 
0. L. Hershiser, Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. R. Root, Medina, O. 
Prof. A. J. Cook, Lansing, Mich. 
Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria, Ills. 


ADDITIONAL NAMES OF MEMBERS. 
E. L. Goold, Brantford, Ont, 
W. H. Shapley, Brantford, Ont. 
S. T. Pettit, Belmont, Ont. 


HONORARY MEMBERS, 

*F. W. Vogel, Lekmanshofel, Prussia. 

Rev. George Kleine, Luethorst, Prussia. 
*Andreas Schmidt, Eichstadt, Bavaria. 
Rev. John Dzierzon, Karlsmarkt, Silesia. 
*Baron A. Von Berlepsch, Munich i, then 
Baroness L. Von Berlepsch, Munich, avaria. 
*Prof. C. T. E. Von Siebold, Munich, Bavaria. 
*Major F. Von Hruschka, Dolo, Italy. 

Dr. A. Dubini, Milan, Italy. 

Visconte De Saliceto, Milan, Italy. 

Rev. L. L. Langstroth, Oxford, O. 

*Samuel Wagner, Washington, D. C. 

*M. Quinby, St. Johnsville, N. Y 

L. Gerster, Berne, Switzerland. 

*T. W. Woodbury, Mount Radford, England. 
Mrs. F. A. Dunham, De Pere, Wis. 

T. F. Bingham, Abronia, Mich. 

E. Bertrand, Nyon, Switzerland. 

Frank R. Cheshire, London, England. 

Rev. Wm. F. Clarke, Guelph, Ont. 

Prof. C. V. Riley, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Edwin E. Willets, Lansing, Mich. 

*Deceased. 


A Special Club Rate. 


A Magazine of the choice literary charac- 
ter which the ILLUstrateD Home JouRNAL 
sustains, will add many pleasures to any 
“family circle.’ Its beautiful illustrations 
and interesting reading-matter will make it 
heartily welcomed at every “fireside” in 
the land. 

We desire that every one of our readers 
should secure its regular visits during the 
year 1890, and in order to induce them to 
do so, we will make this tempting offer: 

We will Club the American Bez JoURNAL 
and the ILLustrateD Home JOURNAL, and 
mail both periodicals during the whole year 
1890 for $1.50, if the order is received at 
this office before January 81, 1890. 

Such a remarkably low club rate as the 
above, should induce every reader of the 
BEE JOURNAL to accept it without a mo- 





; ment’s delay. 








Homey Almanac. 

This Honey Almanac places in the hands 
of bee-keepers a powerful lever to revolu- 
tionize public sentiment, and create a mar- 
ket for honey, by making a demand for it 
in every locality in America, 

Each alternate page is an illustrated 
calendar for the month—making a complete 
Almanac for the year 1890. 

Here is what is said of it by those who 
have seen the Honey Almanac : 


I have disposed of nearly all of my Honey 
Almanacs. ey are excellent ‘‘salesmen.”’ 
I think that I shall have to send for more.— 
Mrs. 8. E. Sherman, Salado, Tex. 


The Almanacs are making business lively. 
I sold 230 pounds to-day to my neighbors. 
—O. 8. Compton, Glenwood, Mich. 


Its 32 pages are filled with interesting 
facts, figures and suggestions concerning 
the uses of Honey for Food, Beverages, 
Cooking, Medicines, Cosmetics, Vinegar, 
etc. Also, its effects on the human system 
are tersely noted; a brief refutation is given 
of the Wiley lie about manufactured comb 
honey; a short dissertation sets forth the 
mission of bees in fertilizing the flowers, 
and increasing the fruit product. Instead 
of being an injury to fruit, bees are the 
fruit-growers’ best friends. 

Prices:—25 copies for $1.00; 50 copies 
for $1.50; 100 for $2.50; 500 copies for 
$10.00; 1,000 copies for $15.00, delivered 
at the freight or express office here. The 
bee-keeper’s Card will be printed upon the 
first page, without extra cost, when 25 or 
more are ordered at one time. Postage, 40 
cents per 100 extra. All orders can now be 
filled as soon as received. 


x J 

Excellent Paste.—To make paste 
that will stick honey-labels to glass, tin, 
etc., take two ounces of clear gum arabic, 
one ounce and a half of fine starch, and one- 
half ounce of white sugar. Pulverize the 
gum arabic, and dissolve it in as much 
water as the laundress would use for the 
quantity of starch indicated. Dissolve the 
starch and sugar in the gum solution. Then 
cook the mixture in a vessel suspended in 
boiling water, until the starch becomes 
clear. The cement should be as thick as 
tar, and kept so. It can be kept from spoil- 
ing by dropping in a lump of gum camphor, 
or a little oil of cloves or sassafras. This 
cement is very strong indeed, and will stick 
perfectly to glazed surfaces, and is good to 
repair broken rocks, minerals or fossils. 








Sectional Committee for Rear- 
ing of Bees.—Chairman, Mr. Hermann 
Bernges, late forest manager, editor of the 
Bienenwater (Bee-Father). Second Chair- 
man, Mr. Jos. Kamptner, house-proprietor 
at Unter-Dobling. Secretary, Mr. Alois 
Scholtys, officer of the Imp. R. Court and 
first lieutenant. Editor, Mr. Anthony 


Pfalz, editor of the Imkerboten aus Oes- 
terreich, bee-master at Deutsch-Wagram, 
Austria. 

















The Canadian Government feels like 
assisting apiculture to the extent of its 
ability. At the late Convention at Brant- 


ford, this was exhibited by the following 
instance : 


Prof. Wm. Saunders, Superintendent of 
the Dominion Experimental Farms at 
Ottawa and elsewhere, was called. to the 
platform by President Mason. In a short 
address Prof. Saunders stated that while he 
was not well versed in bee-keeping, yet he 
hoped to learn more of it in the near future. 
Entomology seems closely connected with 
the scientific part of bee-keeping, and in 
this he was very much interested. 


He explained the work of the Dominion 
Experimental Farms, and added that it was 
the intention of the Government to take up 
all lines in any way connected with agri- 
cultural pursuits as soon as it was possible 
to reach them. On one of the experimental 
farms in Manitoba, the Superintendent 
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has a number of colonies of bees with which | 
he is experimenting. 


Mr. Saunders promised the assistance of 
the faculty at Ottawa in any of the 
branches wherein bee-keepers were inter- 
ested, and he thought that they could very 
often help solve difficulties in the entomo- 
logical and botanical departments of bee- 
keeping. 


Bees and Horticulture.—Mr. C. P. 
Dadant, at the recent meeting of the [Illi- 
nois Horticultural Society, in discussing the 
relation of bees to horticulture, is reported 
to have said there are two main divisions 
of the question—the relation of bees to 
flowers, and their action upon fruit. 

Bees are created undoubtedly to help in 
fertilizing flowers. This is too well known 
to need further proof, though a clear evi- 
dence that honey exists in the blossom to 
attract insects, for blossom fertilization lies | 
in the fact that those flowers which yield 











no honey, have to produce enormous quan- 
tities of pollen to secure fruit fertilization. 


Examples of this are corn and rag-weed, 
and even then these have to be congregated 
in large numbers to help fertilize each 
other. To carry out this fertilization, how- 
ever, other insects than honey-bees are 
needed. For instance, the corollas of the 
clover blossoms are too long for the honey- 
bees,but the longer proboscis of the bumble- 
bee here comes into play. If the bees hurt 
flowers, we should find the corollas of some 
of the best honey-producing flowers broken 
and destroyed, but we do not. 


As to the action of bees upon fruit, Mr. 
D. said that while they often draw the juice 
from injured fruit (poor stuff, too), they 
never injure sound fruit. The mandibles 
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siring to purify such receptacles so as to be 
profitably used again: 


To remove the astringent qualities from 
a new oak cask, or the taste froma barrel 
which has held alcoholic liquor, nothing is 
necessary but to fill with cold water and 
let it soak a few days, changing the water 
two or three times. An old barrel which 
has been used for cider or vinegar, should 
be purified by sulphur fumes. Invert the 
barrel over a shovel or dish of live coals, 
upon which brimstone has just been 
thrown, and let it remain there for half an 
hour to an hour. Then soak the barrel with 
clean water, in which a pound of soda or a 
shovelful of ashes has been dissolved. 


———_—__e ——— = 

(3s Jacob Wollerskeim, of Kauffman, 
Wis., sends us a sample of his comb foun 
dation, which has high side-walls and is 
well made. 
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of Mrs. Martha Anderson, Bushnell, Jils. 


of the bee are not made to puncture, they 
are round and entirely devoid of teeth. 


He also referred to the relation of bee 
culture and horticulture as shown by their 
allied products—honey and preserves of 
different kinds; and the use of honey in 
wine making. 





Purifying Casks for Honey. 
Although we do not advise the general use 
of casks and barrels in the apiary, that 
have contained wine or alcoholic liquors, 
yet there are occasions when such recepta 
cles can be used to excellent advantage, if 


| cleansed, especially when the honey put 


into them is to be employed in feeding the 
bees in the spring, or for winter stores. 


Chas. L. Carpenter, of New Jersey, in one 
of our valued agricultural exchanges, gives 
the following method to pursue when de- 


The Edelweiss ot the Alps. 

This gem was sent us by L. Mrs. Harri- 
son. The lines were written by an Ameri- 
can lady who was traveling in Europe, and 
sent them to Mrs. H. by one of the party: 


On Alpine heights there blooms a flower, 
So soft, so white, mid snow and ice, 

Well meet to grace the *Yungfrau’s bower, 
And mortals call it *Edelweiss ; 

For white must all that’s noble be, 
And bloom from earth far, far apart ; 

So she that's robed in purity, 
Must bear an 


*“* Edelweiss "’ in heart. 


*The Yungfrau is a snow mountain near Inter- 
laken, and is a very grand sight to behold. 

+The Edelweiss is a little white flower, like our 
daisy, and has a yellow center, and its leaves are 
thick, like cotton It is under the snow, and in no 
other place. Its home is on the Alps 


__e- <=» - <— —-—__ —__ 


Clubs of 5 for $4.00, to any addresses. 
Ten for $7.50, if all are sent at one time. 
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** Which Shall It Be?’’ 


A. E. N. Rich—(Ethel Etherton.) 
Henceforth in this beautiful land of ours. 
One flower is to be the flower of flowers— 
Our vational emblem, our symbol of might, 
Of patriotism, of truth and right. 


Of our floral beaties from sea to sea, 
Countless and curious, *‘ Which shall it be ?”’ 
Shall it be the lily so pure and fair ; 

Fit emblem alike for bridal or bier ? 

Or the queenly rose, white, pink or red— 

A coronet for a queenly head ? 

Or bright-eyed pansy ? Heart’s-ease,if you will, 
So touchingly tender, sothoughtfully still— 
Or the daisy ? where meadow grasses wave, 
In rocky rook, or by poet’s grave— 

Or trailing arbutus ? daintily sweet, 

In mossy bed at the tall pine’s feet— 

The first sweet harbinger of spring, 
Faint-tinged with the red of the robin’s wing ; 
Though full of fragrance, yet lacking power, 
Too dainty—too scarce for the national flower. 
Or morning-glory ? of varied hue, 

From the whitest white to the bluest blue— 
Or brilliant poppy, with tasseled head 

Of golden glory or richest red, 

Or the passion flower tinged to its petal tips 
With the crimson blood of a martyr’s lips, 
Or the brilliantly beautiful orchids rare, 

Oft twined in the gipsy maiden’s hair, 

The snowball, peony, trumpet flower, 

Of primitive Puritan pride and power ? 

Or stately sunflower, with gold-flecked disk, 
And golden rays which a world might risk ? 
Into every heart it hath found its way 

For its loyalty to the god of day, 

And bears the likeness upon its face 

Of the god it turns to with modest grace, 
The floral symbol of life and light, 

Like the sun by day, like the stars by night. 


What is liberty but the light of truth ? 

What is life but love's fount of eternal youth? 

What ae beautiful thought could one flower 
hold 

Than this gold-eyed gem in its settings of gold? 

Proudly the floral world might yield 

To have it emblazoned on flag and shield ; 

But a floral rival, nor friend nor foe, 

In like gold-wrought uniform all aglow, 

Has leaped to the front with a strong, swift 
bound 

And with pride is holding the vantage ground, 

As though let slip from the hand of God 

And christened in falling, “the golden-rod.”’ 


Tali and graceful its golden plumes 
Wayside, forest and field illumes, 

And it gaily nods to each passer by, 
Whether man of wisdom or maiden shy— 
The youthful, the aged, the great, the small, 
It has a bow and a smile for all— 

Truly American; wonderful flower. 


With the candidate’s politic, pleasing power, 
*Tis the flower of freedom ! for everywhere 

It raiseth up like the voice of prayer— 
Springing spontaneous from the soil 

With never a mark of mire or moil ; 
Wheresoever the foot of man hath trod 

He hath measured all things with a golden-rod. 


Tis the magic staff that lets him in 

To the homes of virtue, the haunts of sin— 
The wand that heals like an angel’s wing 
The heart of peasant, priest, poet, king, 
Dame Nature, ever true to her law 

Of correspondence, its beauty saw, 

And scattered it broadcast over the earth 
To symbolize true wealth and worth. 


It is destined the flower of flowers to be 

In the “‘ the land of the brave, the home of the 
free !”’ 

The ensign to herald a nation’s power, 

The golden censor ; the people’s fower.—Sel. 


—— + ee 





Our Premium-List Supplement 
describes many articles of great merit, and 
that are useful in every family. We have 
carefully selected them to offer as premiums 
for getting up clubs for our JouRNALS. We 
do this to induce our friends to devote a 
few hours of labor for us. Our JoURNALS 
are first-class in their lines, and are needed 
everywhere. We do not want any one’s 
labor without remuneration,and the articles 
offered will pay for the labor of getting up 
clubs, and thus the arrangement will prove 
to be for our mutual advantage. 





QUERIES % REPLIES. 


Cd el A tel A tel de Lal de al i Le a i el te tn i i i di 


Full Sheets of Foundation vs. 
Starters in Sections. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 677.—What per cent. more honey 
will be stored when using full sheets of foun- 
dation in sections without separators, than 
when using one-inch starters, and no separa- 
tors ?—C. P. 


Not any.— WI M. BARNuM. 

Nobody knows,—M. MAuIn, 

My experience says ‘‘ no more.’’—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

I have had no experience without foun- 
dation or separators.—A. B. Mason. 

I do not know any one who can exactly 
tell.—C. C. MILER. 

Considerably more—perhaps 25 per cent. 
in a good season.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


I will venture to say one-fourth more, 

but it may be more or less.—J.M.HAMBAUGH. 

— 

I cannot answer; it varies greatly. On 

the whole, I think that it pays to use foun- 
dation.—A. J. Cook. 


A pound of beeswax costs 10 to 15 
pounds of honey to the bees, so you can 
count it for yourself.—Dapant & Son. 

Itis hard to determine. By using full 
sheets of foundation, the bees are more 
facilitated in their preparatory work.—J. 
P. H. Brown. 


The difference would vary with the de- 
gree of the honey-flow, ete., and no safer 
answer can be given.—R. L. Tayior. 


If the season is a good one, you will likely 
be surprised to see how little the difference 
is. In my experience, the difference is not 
enough to make up for the leathery septum 
that full sheets of foundation give to the 
honey.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

I do not know. I do not use full sheets of 
foundation, for beeswax will not digest in 
my stomach.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Much depends upou the time of year, 
temperature, honey-flow, and other condi- 
tions. Sometimes, no more; and again, 
double the amount.—James Heppon. 


That depends upon whether the honey- 
flow is light and of long duration, or heavy 
and of short duration. More honey will 
generally be secured when full sheets are 
used, especially with a light honey-flow.— 
G. M. Doo.irTtrLz. 

In my opinion, not so large a per cent. as 
we have been made to believe. I believe 
that a straight starter of foundation one 
inch wide is enough.—G. L. TINKER. 


I have never tested this matter on large 
enough scale to speak positively, but I 
think that they will store more. That, 
however, is not the only reason for using 
full sheets—they fill the section more 
nicely.—EUGENE SEcor. 

It would depend upon the locality, to 
some extent. In my own, where honey 
comes in slowly, owing to lack of bloom, 
the foundation will give a considerably 
larger amount. Where honey comes in 
rapidly, Ido not think muchif any differ- 
ence will be found. Much will depend 
upon whether the colony is composed of 
young or old bees.—J. E. Ponp. 

This all depends, and depends and de- 
pends. Ordinarily it is better to use full 
sheets of foundation, if it is nice, and as 
thin as canbe made. The ordinary apiarist 


can get more honey, as a usual thing, and 
certainly in better shape with foundation, 
than without, and the crop ships better. 





These reasons are enough, without any 
mythical, percentage reason.—J. M. Suck. 


This question cannot be answered defi- 
nitely. It depends upon many 
which are uncertain. The difference 
probably very little.—Tuer Epiror. 


Sn ne 


Proper Width of 1-Pound Sec- 
lions Without Separators. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 678.—-What is the proper width for 
the one-pound section (44x4% inches) when 
used without separators ?—W. C. 


One and *% inches.—M. Manin. 
One and % inches.—Dapant & Son. 


One and *% inches is a good width.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


One and '¢ to 15¢ inches.—J. M. Suvuck. 
One and 23-32 inches, or 7-to-the-foet.— 
R. L. Tayior. 
One and % 
EUGENE SEcorR. 
One and *{ inches, but for safe, salable 


sections, separators are indispensable.—J. 
M. HaMBAUGH. 


Iuse a 1'{-pound section, making the 
same 2 inches wide.—G. M. Doo.LiTTrLe. 

One and %& inches, or 7-to-the-foot pleases 
me well.—A. J. Cook. 

I find that 1°¢ inches, if nearly filled with 
foundation; but with separators, 1% is bet- 
ter, as you get nearer to one-pound—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

Ido not know. Our “great lights” dif- 
fer on this subject, but about 22 cubic 
inches of comb honey weigh a pound, and 
there will be more honey in sections where 
separators are not used, than where they 
are.—A. B. Mason. 


One and % inches. Sections of even 
weight cannot be produced without full 
sheets of foundation, and separators.—C.H, 
DIBBERN. 


Just 1°¢ inches scant, or 7-to-the-foot, 
either with or without separators. That 
seems strange, doesn’t it? I would not have 
thought that the same width was right, 
both with and without separators, had I not 
proven it by radical and repeated tests.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


I believe that the 7-to-the-foot section is 
best, without separators; but I could not 
advise the most painstaking to use sections 
without separators. If we would produce 
the choicest comb honey, we must use wood 
separators, and the open-side sections.—G. 
L. TINKER. 


After trying the different widths made, I 
prefer 1% inches as the best width where 
no separators are used; andas I do not care 
to be bothered with more than one size or 
width, I use the 124, with or without sep- 
arators.—G. W. DeMAREE. 

About 1% inches, in my judgment. Some 
bee-keepers of experience prefer 1%, and 
some 1% inches. Inno case will sections 
be filled so as to weigh just a pound each— 
a variation of 2 to 4 ounces will usually be 
found.—J. E. Ponp. 


Two inches is as wide as a section should 
be, but a 444x4¥% section, 2 inches wide, 
will not hold one pound, unlessit is un- 
usually well filled out. Sections 15% or 1% 
will be filled out nicer and more perfectly 
than wider ones, although they will not 
hold a pound, if only 444x444 inches.—J. P. 
H. Brown. 

About 7-to-the-foot; but separators should 
be used, unless the greatest care is taken to 
assort when packing in crates for the mar- 
ket, to prevent rubbing and leakage.—THE 
EDITOR. 


inches, or 7-to-the-foot.— 
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SMOKING-BOARD. 


Expelling the Bees from the 
Section-Cases. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. W. BAYARD. 


Much has been written of late, and 
many enquiries made, as to the best 
and most effective method of expelling 
bees from the surplus stores. Smoke, 
being the acknowledged factor in ter- 
rorizing and driving as well as quiet- 
ing bees, has long been used for that 
purpose, and when judiciously and in- 
telligently applied, it has been a most 
satisfactory agent. 

My plan is inexpensive, simple and 
efficient, and, I trust, will command 
the attention of all bee-keepers who 
work their apiaries for comb honey. 
It is as follows: 

Take a smoothly-planed board just 
the size of the section-case, only about 
two inches longer; nail three strips 
#xf on the three face edges of the 
board, leaving one end open for 
smoke, and now it is ready for work, 
if the honey is ready to take from the 
hives. 

To do the work quickly, arm your- 
self with smoker, chisel, and smoking- 
board, located on some convenient 
hive or other place Now lift the hive- 
cover clear away, turn back the en- 
ameled-cloth quickly from the case, 
pour in smoke rapidly between all the 
openings of the rows of sections, and 
in about one minute, if well done, it 
will frighten nearly all the bees below. 

Then with chisel quickly remove the 
case to the smoking-board, cover the 
hive securely, and pour the smoke into 
the ** pocket” between the board and 
case, and the air-current created 
thereby, will lift bees, smoke, and all 
to the surface, and with a light brush 
of long feathers, made from the 
tail of a turkey, whisk them off, and 
the work is done. I can do all this 
inside of eight minutes, on an average, 
and have the honey inthe honey-house 
without a bee being left in a single 
case. 

In this way I can go through a hun- 
dred colonies in a day, and lift all the 
surplus honey that is finished, without 
attracting the cupidity of a single 
robber. 


By operating the foregoing plan, no | side by side, and moved them in eight 


laggards are left behind to cut holes) 


in the cappings, and otherwise mar the 
combs, then leave through some es- 
cape when they get ready. 

Some have found fault with smokers 
for throwing sparks and ashes on the 





combs when operating. This is the 
result of filling the smoker-furnace 
with fine, trashy stuff, instead of clean 
chips of rotten wood, that emit no 
sparks or soot. I use apple-tree wood 
formy smoker, and find that it is the 
best of all. 

I find that the best time to remove 
surplus honey from the hive, is from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., when the bees are 
largely in the fields. Early in the 
morning or late in the evening they 
are almost sure to sulk and adhere to 
their stores. 

Athens, Ohio. 


IN COUNSEL. 


Report of the Northern Illinois 
Bee-Convention. 





The Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met in annual session in 
the Supervisor's room of the Court 
House at Rockford, Ills., on Dee. 17, 
with Vice-President Sweezy in the 
chair, with the following members pres- 
ent, who reported as follows : 


Ext. Pounds, 


Colonies. Comb. 
Lbs. Lbs. Unsold. 


Spring. Fall, 
24 24 


M. Adams 1,800 500 700 
F. Benjamin 5 14 500 Lalli 6 id 
G. Biackburn 140 140 2,000 16,000 10,900 
0.J.Cummings 16 900 dat 800 
H. W. Conklin 2 20 600 700 
D. A. Fuller 70 120 65,000 400 ea 
R. Gammon 54 55 2,800 4,200 500 
L. Highbarger 40 70 2,000 1,500 500 
8. H. Herrick 22 37 800 325 een 
Wm. Hill 53 93 4,100 2,700 1,700 
Vv. W. Keeney 20 45 700 400 500 
A. G. Kaliner 12 16 400 200 300 
B. Kennedy 33 65 2,700 150 sabe 
W. M. Rose 7 13 200 ares dont 
O. H. Sweezy 12 20 800 abae 100 
C. H. Stordock 97 127 1497 5,766 4,000 
M. 8. Woodworth 17 25 800 bios aa’ 
Chas. Winn ~~ 23 a hind 
R. Marsh il 21 700 hone 
W.A. Webb 1 7 100 180 6epe 
E. Whittlesey 50 73 1,500 1,100 R00 
O. Taylor 45 82 2,900 Dis 2,000 
Totals........ 741 1,128 32,797 34,121 21,400 


POLLEN IN THE SECTIONS. 


The first question was, “How to 
prevent pollen in the sections.” 

Mr. Gammon, of Roscoe, said that he 
had been troubled where he had hived 
swarms on starters; but only 4 or 5 
swarms had troubled him. 

Mr. Kennedy, of Milford, said that 
some of his old colonies had troubled 
him, but he could give no remedy. 

Mr. Herrick, of Rockford, had had 
so little trouble that he would not 
bother with any prevention. 

Mr. Whittlesey, of Seward, never 
was troubled in that way. 


HOW TO PARTLY PREVENT SWARMING. 


Mr. Hill, of Whiteside, said that he 
had clipped the queens’ wings, hived 


days. He tried all the methods that 
he had read of, and had decided that 
he might just as welltry to keep young 
folks from marrying. 

Mr. Gammon said that he had tried 
a great many ways, and the most satis- 





factory way to him was to put the old 
swarm on top of the new one, and ex- 
tract from them ; that is, to work them 
for extracted honey the rest of the 
season. 

Mr. Herrick said that his bees 
would swarm, but he put two or more 
new swarms in a hive, thus preventing 
a large increase, and making extra 
good colonies. 

The convention then adjourned until 
the afternoon, when it was called to 
order by President Highbarger. 


QUEENLESS COLONY—UNFINISHED SEC- 
TIONS. 

The first question in the afternoon 
was what to do with a colony that is 
queenless in the spring, which brought 
an almost unanimous reply, summed 
up as follows: Double up with one 
that has a queen. 

The next question was, ‘* Will it pay 
to use the unfinished sections the fol- 
lowing spring, after extracting the 
honey ?” 

Mr. Hill did not think that it would 
be as white. 

Mr. Gammon thought that by cut- 
ting down the comb very close, they 
could be used. 

Mr. Herrick said that he had used 
them successfully by putting 2 or 3 
sections in the center of the super, to 
coax the bees up. 

President Highbarger thought that 
the honey was just as good, but in 
crating the combs they would appear 
to be tough. 


DOES GOLDEN-ROD YIELD HONEY ? 


The next question was, ‘‘ Have you 
had any honey from golden-rod ?” 

Mr. Hill said that there was about 40 
different kinds, and that the bees 
worked on some of them. 

President Highbarger said that he 
never had seen the bees work on gol- 
den-rod. 

Mr. Stordock’s bees worked on it 
some, but he could not say that they 
gathered any great amount of honey 
from it. 

Mr. Herrick never saw any bees on 
golden-rod. 


EXTRA COMBS FOR EXTRACTING. 


«Will it pay, when working for ex- 
tracted honey, to have extra combs 
and supers, and not extract until the 
end of the season, or use one super and 
extract often ?” 

Mr. Whittlesey said that he used ex- 
tra supers, and did not extract until 
fall. 

Mr. Gammon thought that it paid 
him better to extract often, and save 
extra combs. 

President Highbarger preferred to 
extract often. 

The convention then adjourned un- 
til Wednesday morning, Dec. 18, when 
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the President called the convention to 
order. 


BEE-DIARRHEA—CAUSE & PREVENTION. 


Mr. Whittlesey said that it came 
from poor honey. Extract, and feed 
sugar. 

Mr. Rice thought that dampness and 
poor ventilation had something to do 
with it. 

President Highbarger said that it 
was caused by poor honey. 


EXTRACTED VS. COMB HONEY. 


Mr. Blackburn said that his highest 
comb honey yield was 112 pounds per 
colony, while one colony stored almost 
300 pounds of extracted. 

Mr. Whittlesey said that from 15 
colonies he obtained 1,100 pounds of 
extracted honey, and from 35 colonies, 
1,500 pounds of comb honey. It had 
been a poor season for him. 

The election of officers for the en- 
suing year was then held, and resulted 
as follows: President, S. H. Herrick, 
of Rockford; Vice-President, A. J. 
Sweezy, of Guilford ; Secretary, D. A. 
Fuller, of Cherry Valley; and Treas- 
urer, O. J. Cummings, of Guilford. 

The next annual meeting was voted 
to be held at Rockford ; the May meet- 
ing at Cherry Valley ; and the August 
meeting at Harlem. 

The Association instructed the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, after all ex- 
penses were paid, to send the balance 
in the treasury to Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth. The amount, with some dona- 
tions, was $5.85. 

D. A. FULLER, Sec. 


QUEEN-CELLS. 


Questions about Eggs Found 
in Queen-Cells. 
Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY ALLEN LATHAM. 





I was interested in what was said on 
page 800 of the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL for 1889, concerning the placing 
of eggs in queen-cells. Mr. Dadant 
says that the size of the cell governs 
the sex, and thinks that the queen does 
not lay eggs in queen-cells. I have 
always been interested in this ques- 
tion ; I believe it to be all nonsense to 
say that the queen does not lay in 
queen-cells. I have one or two queries 
which I should like Mr. Dadant to an- 
swer, Viz: 

1. If the workers place the eggs in 
old queen-cells, why do we never find | 
them there when a queen is removed, 
and the bees go to work to rear 
another ? Surely it would be easier 
to remove an egg than to build an en- 


| a window. 





tirely new cell. 


2. Why, when foundation sometimes 
sags and leaves the cells nearly as 
large as drone-cells, does the queen 
lay eggs in those cells, which eggs de- 
velop into workers ? 

3. Has any one ever seen an egg in an 
old queen-cell (not a queen-cell made 
out of two or three worker-cells) ina 
hive without a queen, unless such egg 
may have been placed there by a lay- 
ing worker ? 

What I wish to bring out by the 
above questions, is this: Eggs are 
found in queen-cells ; they do not go 
there themselves; they are never 
placed there except when a queen is in 
the hive; and if a comb containing 
eggs is given to a queenless colony, 
none of these eggs are transferred to 
any queen-cells. 

The above statements are conclu- 
sions drawn from my own experience, 
and I may be ‘away off,” yet I have 
seen the same so many times that I 
feel pretty sure. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

sectioning dian lisa 


WINTER. 


How the Bees in Winter Quar- 
ters are Doing. 


Written for the Prarie Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 


It is a little past one p.m. and I 
made a call on my bees to say ‘“* How 
dy’ do,” and they answered only by a 
happy murmur. O, how I wish all my 
bee-loving friends could see my little 
pets in their cozy winter quarters. To- 
day, Dec. 8, 1889, the thermometer 
stood at 48° in the bee-cellar, and at 
72° in the shade out-of-doors. The 
bees were carried in Dee. 5, which was 
a warm, pleasant day, and bees were 
upon the wing. Those to be removed 
were confined to their hives in the 
early morning, by closing their fly-en- 
trance. It is so much nicer handling 
hives when they are clean and dry, 
than when covered with snow .and 
sleet. And if the hives are frozen 
down they have to be loosened with a 
jar, which is very irritating to the in- 
mates, and a person can handle them 
more quietly during mild weather than 
when pinched with cold. 


There has been considerable said 
about lugging hives in and out of cel- 
lars, as though it was something ter- 
rible. Our cellar has no outside door, 
and the bees were handed in throygh 
Two men put down 56 
colonies in about two hours, and the 
assistant charged 75 cents for his 
labor. It would take several days to 
make them as comfortable upon their 
summer stands, and quite a job to un- 
pack them another season and clean 





up the litter. The hives are two-story 
Langstroth, and only the lower one, 
containing the brood-nest, is put down. 

I have room for only about half of 
the colonies of the apiary, and the re- 
mainder are to remain upon the sum- 
mer stands. At the present writing it 
seems like folly to store any of them, 
as this month thus far has been so very 
mild ; but old Boreas may teach us, be- 
fore long, that he has not entirely de- 
serted this mundane sphere, and at all 
events preparations should be made for 
his coming. 

Some years agoI made chaff-eush- 
ions to protect the bees during winter, 
and by carefully housing them during 
the summer, they are still fit for use. 
Every fall new muslin sheets are 
spread over the frames, above the de- 
vices, and then the chaff-cushions are 
put in. The bees propolize up the 
muslin during the year, so that the 
moisture will not pass through it, and 
they will keep dryer if new is used for 
winter. And if they have eaten holes 
in the muslin, they will creep up under 
the cushion and large numbers perish, 
as they cannot find their way back. I 
raise the cover slightly, so that there is 
at all times a free circulation of air 
above the cushion. 


Occasionally during a very cold spell 
a cover has been shut down, and I in- 
variably would find the cushion frozen 
and the cap full of frost, while those 
that were raised would be dry. I pre- 
fer to have the entrance fully open, 
and the back of the hive as high again 
as the front, so if frost gathers and 
melts in the hive, it will run out, and 
the bees can more readily carry out 
their dead debris. 

Peoria, Ills. 








LIQUID HONEY. 


The Production and Marketing 
of Extracted Honey. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. E. WOODWARD. 


It has taken the American apiarists 
a great while to decide that they have 
real use for the honey-extractor. Ex- 
perimenting has demonstrated that 
honey-extracting is an economical pro- 
ceeding, and, properly handled, is one 
of the greatest inventions in the bee- 
keeping world. 

The people of America seem to be 
awakening to the fact that the honey- 
extractor is suited to the wants of the 
honey-producing world ; and if there is 
any one point that demands careful 
study, it isthe manner in which ex- 
tracted honey is placed upon the mar- 
ket, to meet the wants of the con- 
sumer. Hence, too much attention 














THE 


has been given to our own ideas in try- 
ing to get the very last cent out of it 
possible. 

Too cheap receptacles have been 
used, to a great extent, in placing ex- 
tracted honey upon the market in very 
bad condition. Glass tumblers, hold- 
ing one pound, are the best receptacles 
for extracted honey. Those glasses 
having a large mouth will allow the 
use of the contents in either the liquid 
or candied form. The glasses also 
show just what the honey is, and the 
variety of honey will present a nice 
appearance in them. 

Owing to the convenience in which 
it can be handled, the cheapness with 
which ‘it ean be produced, and the fact 
that it is the only pure article strictly 
by itself—no intermingling of beeswax 
—places it at the front as the most de- 
sirable honey for consumption. Comb 
honey is undoubtedly a thing of beauty; 
hence we believe that extracted honey 
can be produced in its best possible 
shape at one-half the cost of comb 
honey. 

It is an impossibility to adulterate 
honey so asto deceive. It has been 
said that ‘‘the American people love 
to be humbugged.” You can fool the 
bee, but you cannot fool the people 
with adulteration of extracted honey. 
When the extractor is used, we can 
keep each variety of honey separate, 
and by itself in the majority of cases ; 
hence I may say that, in my opinion, 
to make bee-keeping a grand success, 
is not to confine yourself wholly to 
comb honey production. The extrac- 
tor is here, and here to stay. 

Xenia, Ohio. 


SEASON OF 1889. 


Golden.Rod--The Bee-Keepers’ 
Union—Bee-Literature. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. B. SYPHRIT. 





I commenced last spring with 19 
colonies, and increased them to 38, by 
natural swarming. They are all in 
good condition. I put them into win- 
ter quarters on Nov. 28. I obtained 
1,400 pounds of comb honey, and 600 
pounds of extracted, mostly clover. 
The fall crop was cut very short, but 
I got some buckwheat and smart-weed 
honey. 

I winter my bees in a cellar 18x32 
feet, and 8 feet high, with a tile run- 
ning diagonally, with ventilators of 4- 
inch tile in the windows. All of our 
vegetables are kept in the same cellar ; 
we go in and out from the outside, and 
the light does not seem to disturb the 
bees. 

I put nothing on the top of the brood- 
frames, but leave the hive-caps on; 
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this gives a good chance to feed next | my own use, and it will not pay me.” 
spring, to stimulate for breeding. I) When I tell them that one colony cared 
have wintered them in this way for a/|for inthe proper time and manner is 
number of years, with good results. I) of more value than twenty old, cracked 
use the 10-frame Langstroth hive. boxes full of moths, they say, ‘ Well, 
Regarding the golden-rod, I have | if I could handle them as you can, I 
watched it with a vigilant eye for sev- would not mind taking it. But it is 
eral years, and have never seen a bee | ll in vain to try to get them to see 
on it. I consider it, as a honey-plant, | that the bee-papers will teach them all 
about the same as I do the potato-blos- | this. 
som. Sweet clover kept blooming for | Newport, Iowa. 
two weeks after our first frost. Nectar | 
in white and Alsike clover was abun- 
dant the past season in southeastern 
Iowa. We have hada great number 
of basswood trees in this part of Iowa, 
but the woodman’s axe is clearing 
them out by the thousands every year. 


— oe 


HONEY. 


| 
| Not Digested Nectar—Report 
for 1889. 

| open se 

| Written for the American Bee Journal 


The principal part of my honey was ay he whee 


obtained from Alsike clover. Comb | 
honey has been selling in our home| 
market as low as 8 cents per pound. I most welcome visitor, and is read be- 
have sold none for less than 10 cents. |fore any other of many periodicals. 
Shoes bee-keepers ‘who live along the| Many of its contributors are able and 
Mississippi bottoms, obtain a very dark reliable, but one of the most able and 
honey, but it seems to sell as well as| respected has been very careless and 
the finest clover honey among home unfortunate in the use of a word. 
aeere. The weather has been When Prof. Cook calls honey “digested 
very mild, with plenty of rain up to} nootar.” | hope that he will take back 
the present. the “digested” part of it as grace- 
fully and as hastily as his motions will 
allow. The bees have no intricate 
patent ; it is an open-kettle process, as 
old as Adam, and as simple as boiling 
maple-sap. 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is a 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 


In viewing the list of members and 
last report of the Manager of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Union, I was struck 
with amazement when I beheld so 
small a fraction (about one out of every 
thousand) of the bee-keepers belong- 
ing to the Union. The light in which lin this locality. May was dry, and 
I bo 78 a Union op aa op 3 “ate bees found about enough honey until 
one bee-keeper in e SUU, ut has! Jone 15 to meet. daily wants: then i 

3 Py . 2 |e , aily wants; then it 
received more individual benefit from | rained for 15 or 20 dave. and. con- 
se pean ¥ — Clark ey = it ‘trary to other bee-keepers, I have to 
individeal AI 5 iggy rade, ed |say that my bees gathered honey 

? 5 Tonge ‘|while it rained, faster than at any 
4 apa oa be a gsc of the! other time ; also, that gathered in the 
ae pie ec gg yg papal pear wet spell was the most beautiful 
the one Capen Bene RR, I iq | Boney ; the sections were free from 

ME JAN SE JRNAL. couk a . ame Be ‘ 

mo more think of keeping bees without | propolis, and the comb was light and 
beo-lit ; ra chal r 5 id ‘thi ae white ; while the honey gathered after- 
ee-literature, tha would think o 


f < it] } wards, was dark comb, heavy, and the 
¢ y rses . : 
arming Without Reuges. | sections daubed until they would break 


rather than part. 


POOR SEASON, GOLDEN-ROD, ETC. 


This has been the third poor season 





READING BEE-LITERATURE. 

«*Gill over the ground” is my best 
honey-producer, coming earlier and 
lasting longer than white clover, which 
while golden-rod 


I often accost a man that keeps bees, 
thus: ‘*See here; your bees arein a 
very bad condition. They are in old, 
| rickety boxes; they are full of moths ; | ©°™&s : 
|they are too weak to accumulate nec-| #™mounts to- nothing, as I never saw 
|tar, and have many other faults. Now, bees visit it, although I watched it 
|see here ; there is a weekly paper pub- daily in the hope that it would prove 
lished that costs only $1.00 a year. I| of some benefit ; yet I think it a fit em- 
will show it to you, and if you will|blem of our glorious country, and I 
take it, it will teach you how to handle | Would cast my vote for it, if it was not 
bees, how to keep them in good con-| for the “corner” that Mr. Prang seems 
dition, and how to make them a source | tO have on that privilege. 
of pleasure and profit to you.” The I started in the winter of 1888 with 
reply is invariably embodied in this:|3 colonies ; a small swarm came to me 
«Well, I expect that is very nice, if I| on Feb. 15, 1889, which I hived and 
could have my bees as nice and clean|fed, although there were not more 
as yours. I am keeping afew bees for|than a quart of bees, and they lost 
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their queen on April 2. I furnished 
eggs the next day, and they had a lay- 
ing queen by April 29. They dwindled 
until there were not more than a hand- 
ful, but finally grew strong, and have 
now enough honey to carry them 
through the winter. I consider April 
very early for queen-rearing in Mis- 
souri. 

I have now 14 colonies, half in good 


condition, and the rest short of stores. 
I take great interest in reading re- 


ports from all over the country. Let 
all bee-keepers report to the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. 

Scotia, Mo. 


BEE-ESCAPE. 


The Dibbern Bee-Escape Proves 
lo be a Success. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. G. L. TINKER. 
As the weather was quite warm to- 
day, and the bees flying freely, I 
thought that it would be well to try 
the new bee-escape which Mr. Dibbern 
described on page 797 of the AMERICAN 
Bee JourRNAL for 1889, and has so 
kindly donated to bee-keepers. 

I had a colony on which I had 
placed a section-case with partly-filled 
sections. I unpacked the hive, and 
took it oft and put on the bee-escape, 
placing over it the case of sections, at 
1 o'clock, p.m. There were about a 
pint of bees in the sections. At 4 
o'clock, I looked, and found that every 
bee had gone below—not one was left. 

Should this escape be as effectual as 
it now seems to me, it is going to 
prove of great value for getting bees 
out of brood-chambers, as well as out 
of sections. 

The escape can be made in a 
board, so as not to project on either 
side, and thus endanger killing bees 
in putting it on the hive, or having it 
bound down with propolis if left on 
the hive a day or two, as it would be if 
the cones projected below the board. 
I make mine as follows: 


}-inch 


I have an inside cover to put on the 
hive in my winter-case. It is made of 
thin boards (} inch thick), and as long 
as the hive is wide. These are nailed 
to two cleats as iong as the hive, and 
}xl inch square. I bored a §-inch hole 
in the center of another thin board to 
fit in between the cleats. On this 
board was attached the cones. I then 


cut out a place in the cover, the same | 


size as the cones. The board with 
cones was then nailed on so that the 
under surface of the cover was flat, or 
even where the cones came through. 
At the apex, I bored another 
hole through the cover 








the board on top, This lower hole was 
where the bees came out. 


On top of the upper board was nailed 
4 cleats, }x} of an inch, about 7 inches 
long. These set up edgewise, one end 
against the cleats of the cover, and the 
other end close to the hole in the cen- 
ter. The 4 cleats thus converged about 
the hole so that the bees in trying to 
get out would all run, finally, into the 
hole in the center, and thus pass 
through each of the cones, and come 
out at the auger-hole below. 

Between each of the long cleats of 
the cover, which are nailed on flush 
with the side, is nailed a piece of the 
same hight at «cach end, making a shal- 
low tray l-inch deep. The section-case 
rests on these cleats. It seems to me 
that the 4 converging cleats to the hole 
in the center will aid very much in 
getting the bees out of a case of sec- 
tions speedily. Bee-escapes of the 
above description can be made for 
about 20 cents each. 


I have been somewhat opposed to 
bee-escapes, to get bees out of sections, 
but this one is so cheap and easy to 
make, and withal effectual, that I be- 
lieve it will come largely into use. 

My favorite plan of getting bees out 
of sections has been to smoke them 
out, first smoking the bees down, then 
lifting off the case and standing it on 


end, on the front end of the hive. An 
assistant worked the smoker, blowing 


the smoke through the sections, while 
I used a little hand-broom to brush off 
the bees as they run out, down at the 
entrance. In this way comb honey can 
be taken off very rapidly—about as 
fast as the assistant can carry it away. 
My objection to this plan is the rough 
treatment that we are obliged to sub- 
ject the bees to. It seems cruel to thus 
abuse them, and force them off from 
their honey. 

The Dibbern bee-escape will not only 
save labor to the bee-keeper in taking 


off honey, but enable us to give our 
bees humane treatment at the same 
time. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
————P - ae 


Convention Notices. 





t#" The annual meeting of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce building, in Denver, Colo., on the 
third Monday in January, 1890, for the election of 
officers and other business. Everybody is invited to 
attend. EK. MILLESON, Pres. 


¢@ The Eastern New York Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. will meet in Convention, Jan. 20 and 21, 1890, 4 
Agricultural Hall, oa tenth N. Y.,ati0a.m,. Alli 
terested in bee-keeping are cordially invited 4 
attend. The Farmers’ {nstitute is held at the same 
place on Jan. 22 and 23, 1890 
w. . WARD, Sec., *Fuller’s Station, N. Y. 


2 The 24th annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held at Lan- 
sing, Mich., in the Capitol Building, on Dec. 26 and 
27, 1889. At that time nearly all railroads sell half 
fare tickets; a few railroads charge one-and-one- 
third fare for ‘the round trip. Reduced hotel rates 
will be given at the Hudson House. Allare cordially 
invited. H. D. CUTTING, Sec. 


2 The 2ist annual meeting of the New York 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in ~~ 
Court House at Rochester, N. Y., on Feb. 5, 6, and 7, 
1290. Reduced rates will be given at hotels and on 
all principal railroads. The programme and full 
particulars will appear in duetime. Each county 
association is requested to send two or more dele- 
gates. G. H. KNICKERBOCKER, Sec. 


t?” The annual meeting of the Vermont State 
Bee-Keepers’ Aesociation, will be held at Burling- 
ton, Vt,on Jan. 21 and 22,1890. Excellent hall ac- 
commodations have been secured at the VanNess 
house. The Central Vermont Railroad has granted 
round-trip tickets from the following places: Rut- 
land, White River Junction, Cambridge Junction, 
Richford via St. Albans, Ticonderoga, and all inter- 
mediate points, to Barlington and return for fare 
one way. A good meeting is expected, and all are 
invited. For further information and programmes, 
apply to the Seer ptary: 

J. LARRABEE, Larrabee’s Point Vt. 





Postal Notes are no safer to use in 
letters than bank bills. Any one can get 
the money on them. A Mdéney Order can 
be obtained at the post-office or at the ex- 
press office for 5 cents (only 2 cents more 
than a Postal Note), and is perfectly safe; 
if lost it can be re-issued. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DETROIT, Dec. 20.-Com —Comb honey is dull and 
lower, now quoted at 12@14c. Extracted, 7@ 
8c., with few sales, Beeswax is now in good de- 
mand, at “rr ’ 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


BOSTON, Dec. 26.—Sales are slow. Fancy 
white clover 1-lbs., 16@17c.; fair to good, 15@ 
16¢.; 2-lbs., 15@16c. Beeswax, 24c. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY , 57 Chatham 8t. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 27.—White clover 1-lbs., 12 
@13\%e.; basswood, 11@11%e.; buckwheat, 8 
@10c. Extracted, 6%@7%c. Beeswax, dark, 
23@24c.; bright. 35@2 6c 

8. T. FISH & CO.., 189 8S. Water St. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 27.—Sales are light, at 12@ 
12¢c. for white 1-lbs.; dark, 8@10c. Extracted 
dull at 6@7c, for dark, 7@8c. for fancy white. 
Beeswax, prime, 25c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Dec. 24.—Demand is light 


|} and prices lower, owing to bee-keepers offer- 


t@ The next annual meeting of the Ontario Bee- | 


Keepers’ Association will be held in Belleville, Unt. 
in the City Hall, on Jan. 8 and 9, 1890 
W. COUSE, Sec. 
2 The spring meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will meet at the residence 


{2 





ing honey at 11@12%%¢,, delivered throughout 
the West. Very fancy ‘1-Ibs., 12 in a crate, 13 
cts.: good, 12%c.; dark, 10c. Two-lbs., white, 
12¢.; dark, 10c. Extracted, white, 7c.; dark, 
@6e. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 24.—Demand for hone 


of D. A. Fuller, in Cherry Valley, Ills.,on May 19th, | has been slow for a month or more, with a full 
189% 


), . A. F ULLER, Sec. 


t2™” The Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
will hold its tenth annual meeting at Indiana jis, 

Ind., on Wednesday, Jan. 15, 1890, at 1 p.m. ‘ALL 
keepers are cordially invited. 
0. C. THOMPSON, Sec., Southport, Ind. 


2” The twelfth annual meeting of the Nebraska | 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held in the 
Lecture Room of Nebraska Hall of the State Uni- 
versity, at Lincoln, Neb., on Jan. 15, 16 and 17, 1890, 
Every bee-keeper and lover of honey is invited to 
meet with us. The Horticultural Association meets 


2- inch ; at Lincoln at bw — rime, and arrangements are 
a | now being perfected to hold joint sessions. 
, but not through , JN. 


HEATER, Sec.. Columbus, Neb. 








| 


| 


bee- | good to choice yellow. 


| 


| @12¢. 


supply of all kinds on the market. Extracted 
brings 5@8c.; while comb is sold at 14@16¢c,— 
Beeswax is in good we at 20@22c., for 
. F. MUTH & SON, 
Corner F vadebath & Central Aves. 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 27.—Market dull; only 
best grades demanded. White 1- lbs., 13@14e.; . 
2-lbs., 11@12c.; dark 1-lbs., 12@13¢.; ; 2-lbs, 16 
Extracted, white, in barrels, 7@7Ke.: : 
in %-barrels and kegs or ‘tin. 7%@8c.; dark, in 
barrels, 6@6%c.; in kegs,6%@7c. Beeswax, 


| 22@25c. 


A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 
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CONVENTION On DIRECTORY. 


1890. Time aise ahaed place of meeting. 


Jan. 8, 9.—Ontario, at Belleville, Ont. 
Ww. Couse, ., Streetaville, Ont. 


Jan. 15.—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, I 
Geo. C. Thompson, Sec., Sou thport, Ind. 


Jan. 15-17.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln. Nebr. 
J. N. Heater, Sec., Columbus, Nebr. 
Jan. 20.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
E. Milleson, Pres., Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 20, 21.—Eastern New York. at Alban 
W.58. Ward, Sec., Fuller’s Beaton Ee 


Jan, 22.—Vermont State, at Burlington, Vt. 
J. H. Larra’ 


Larrabee’s Point, Vt. 


Feb. 5-7.—\New York State, at Rochester, N. Y. 
G. H. Knickerbocker, Sec., Pine Plains, N. Y. 


May 3. -Gusquenanes © Co., at Hopbottom, Pa. 
H.M . Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 19.—Northern Illinois, at Rockford, Ils. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ds. 


, (™ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epiror. 
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Bees Bringing in Pollen. 


On Sunday and Monday, Dec. 15 and 16, 
my bees, at my home apiary, were bring- 
ing in pollen. All the cranky uproar about 
bees being “ a nuisance” ave is a thing of 
the past. . A. CLARK. 
Arkadelphia, Ark., Dec. 20, 1889. 


[We are glad to know that like “ the star- 
spangled banner,” the bees are still there. 
Cranks may cause an uproar for a time— 
but it soon passes away, and they are like- 
wise forgotten. The right, justice and 
truth are eternal, and though they may be 
“crushed to earth,” they will rise again, 
and endure co-eval with the sun, moon and 
stars.—Ep. ] 


—_———— > a + > — 
Excellent Season for Bees. 


Our bees are safely put away into their 
winter quarters in the cellar, with lenty 
of stores of their own gathering. his is 
the first time for three years that we have 
not had to feed them to carry them through 
the winter. The past season was an excel- 
lent one in the way of increase and the 
storing of honey; white clover yielded well, 
hee ia basswood was a failure,and Spanish- 
needle did but fairly. From present indi- 
cations there will be an immense growth of 
young white clover for next season. 

JouN Nese & Son. 

High Hill, Mo., Dec. 11, 1889. 


—_———_ © @ ve - 
Small Fruits and Bees. 


I keep bees for both profit and fun. I 
have about five acres of smallefruit to 
handle, consisting mostly of blackberries 
and raspberries. I have now in the cellar 
84 strong colonies. I started last spring 
with 12, and have taken off 1,100 pounds 
of comb main The “fun” comes from 
seeing the little army of bees working early 
and late, gathering the sweets that other- 
wise would go to waste in my berry-field, 
and at the same time increasing my 
chances for a full crop of fruit. 

C. H. Ponn. 
Kasson, Minn., Dec. 7, 1889. 
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A Boy’s Experience with Bees. 


“Jimmy, there goes an after-swarm to 
the woods. Catch them, and you may have 
them.” I gave a chase and succeeded, after 
a run of two miles, in heading them off in a 
cornfield, and by throwing dirt, made them 
return and alight on a bush by the way. 
went to the nearest house, obtained a few 
rags, matches, and a little box, and then 
shook the bees on the ground, smoked them 
in, and returned bome with my bees. 
them into a 9-frame Lan 
they rewarded me with 40 pounds of nice 
comb honey in one-pound sections, and I 
have astrong colony of Italian bees in good 
condition for wintering. I am 18 years old, 
and I think that I will make a bee- keeper. | 
Father commenced the season with 18 colo- 
nies, increased them to 44 (minus my one 
colony), and obtained 1,500 pounds of 
comb honey. 
JAMES GARFIELD DAGGETT. 
Conrad Grove, Iowa. 


~<me + 


Beginning in Bee-Keeping. 


In the spring of 1888 I bought 2 colonies | 
of bees in box-hives, and transferred them 
into Langstroth hives. I have now 13 col- 
onies of hybrid bees. S. N. Littwe. 

Pepin, Wis., Dec. 12, 1889. 





Large Crop of Honey. 


My report for the season of 1889 is as| 
follows: -I took 3,050 pounds of comb 
honey from 65 colonies, and 48,550 pounds 
of extracted honey from 285 colonies. 

Frank McNay. 

Mauston, Wis., Dec. 12, 1889. 


-—_——_—__ > o- +e qm 


Results of the Season. 


menced in the spring with 88 colonies, in 
creased them to 64, and took 1,300 pounds 
of extracted honey, and 1,200 pounds of 
comb honey in one-pound sections. 


Gro. A. Kerr. 
Lowell, Mich., Dec. 12, 1889. 


i 


Wonderful Yield of Honey. 


My honey crop was so large that I did not 
report it sooner, as I wish to be believed, or 
considered a man of truth. I took 4,500) 
pounds of extracted honey, and 8,500 
pounds of comb honey—all from 87 colo- 
nies, spring count. E. 8. Hovey. 

Swanton, Iowa. 


> + 


Honey Crop ot South Dakota. 


The honey crop in South Dakota was 
good, being mostly from milk-weed and 
golden-rod, and some parasite honey, in the 
form of honey-dew on box-elder trees, but 


are flying briskly to-day. 
R. A. MorGAN. 
Vermillion, South Dak., Dec. 9, 1889. 





Swarming Out—Extracting. 


I started last spring with 17 colonies.of 
bees, and my crop of honey was 1,500 
pounds, all in one-pound sections. 


basswood crop was just fair, and the rest 
of the crop was all buckwheat honey. I did 
not get a pound of fallhoney. I had a big 
time with my bees swarming out the past 
.season—6 swarms swarmed out 15 times 
My hives were all new ones, and clean. 
The queens’ wings were all clipped except 
one, and that one went to the woods. My 





| north. 


I put | 
troth hive, and | 


Here is my report for 1889: I com-| 


of a dark color, and poor quality. Bees | 


It was | 
very dry here (Blue Earth county) ; the 


bees are 20 rods tfrom heavy timber on the 
I have a splendid location for bees. 
Some of the unruly swarms would leave 
after building comb for 8 or 4 days, and 
had 2,000 eggs laid. As they would try 
to leave, I would cage the queen and place 
ber on the alighting-board, and they would 
have a good flight and then return. Some 
of the swarms settled 50 feet high; they 
would generally hang about 30 minutes, 
and back they would come. 


My bees are all in the cellar, but it is 
hard to keep the cellar cool this winter, as 
the weatheris very mild. A few days ago 
it rained, and the roads are terrible. Can 

| honey be extracted from unfinished sec- 
tions in the winter, if the sections are put 
| in a warm room, about 80 degrees? 


[Yes; honey can be extracted in a warm 
room, at any time.—Ep. } 


2 6 oo 


Bees Did Well. 


My bees have done ‘well this year. I 
| started in the spring with 14 colonies in 

| poor condition, 2 of them being queenless, 

but they built up and stored 867 pounds of 
| honey in one-pound sections, and increased 

them to 21, all in good condition. I could 
|not get along without the AMERICAN BEE 
| JOURNAL. Austin 8, Straw. 
Edwardsville, Mich. 


—__. 6. oo 


| Bees Flying Freely. 


One week ago to-day the bees were out 
| and flying as lively as at any time in the 
| summer, and some who had clothes out to 
| dry, had to wash them over, as the bees 
| spotted them badly. I was looking for the 
| same thing, but failed to find where they 
| had specked a thing, although they all have 
| quite an amount of honey-dew for winter 
stores. H. M. SEELEY. 

Harford, Pa., Dec. 16, 1889. 


— > ee —_——— 


Poor Season for Bees. 


My 27 colonies of bees are on the sum- 
mer stands, and are in pretty good condi- 
tion, though some may be short of stores, 

| but I think that they have enough to last 
until March 1. They did not store 100 
| pounds of honey last summer on account of 
| the cold weather the latter part of May and 
first of June; then I had to feed every col 
ony to keep them from starving, and when 
| honey came, with warm weather, the bees 
had no brood; so the result can be imag 
ined. Ape HOKE 
Union City, Ind., Dec. 15, 1889. 


| 
| o- —-— -+ 


| Honey from Golden-Rod. 


| J vote for the golden-rod as our national 
flower, for my 53 colonies filled their hives 
| to overflowi ing with honey from it last fall; 
some were so full that I had to extract 
some of it to get empty combs for the bees 
|to cluster on in the winter. My crop of 
| honey the past season was 1,500 pounds 
| from 35 colonies, spring ount. The season 
was too wet. Ww . ye McCormick 
Uniortown, Pa., Dec. , 1889. 


-_—— + = 


Bee-Keeping in England. 


The honey season here in England has 
been a good one, generally speaking. We 
had a beautiful spring—just the very thing 
to suit the bees, and consequently swarm- 
ing was very prevalent, as the bees bred 
very fast. The early part of the season, 
and up to July 10, was everything that 
could he desired, when a sudden change 
came—rain, rain, was the order of the day, 
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so that practically the honey season was 
over for the year. Our “fall”? (American) 
honey never amounts to much here, except 
in the heather ‘districts. At this date very 
severe frosts have set in, which is rather 
early for us, but our bees are all out-of- 
doors, and some are in half-inch hives; but 
if all have plenty of good stores, they will 
undoubtedly come out all right in the 
spring. Starvation kills many more bees 
than cold, and last 
ranks of our bees sadly, thousands of colo- 
nies succumbing; but the past season has 
pretty well made up the deficiency by ex- 
cessive increase. The AMERICAN BEE JoUR- 
NAL just fits a weekly vacuum here. 
Henry NEVE. 
Warbleton, Sussex, England,Dec.5,1889. 


St 


Giood Location for Bee-Keeping. 


I commenced last spring with one colony 
of bees, and they increased to 5 by natural 
swarming. I obtained 130 pounds of honey 
in one-pound sections, and they yet have 
plenty to winter on. There was not much 
attention paid to bee-keeping here, until 
the last year. We have a good locality, I 
think, and I hope that we shall succeed 
well. There is an abundance of bloom ali 
through the season; white clover, sweet 
clover and buckwheat are plentiful here. 

F. R. Reirer. 

Phillips’ Station, Nebr., Dec. 16, 1889. 





— 


Wet and Cold Season. 


The past season here was wet and cold, 
but there was more honey in the flowers 
than last year; and on days when the bees 
could work, they improved them to the ut- 
most. My report is as follows: I com- 
menced the season with 40 colonies, of 
which 3 were queenless; increased to 58, 
and took 1,400 pounds of comb honey, and 
100 pounds of extracted from unfinished 
sections. All have a good supply of honey 
for winter. J. D. Goopricu. 

East Hardwick, Vt., Dec. 12, 1889. 








No Fall Surplus Honey. 


Iama poor old soldier, broken down in 
health, and a bad cripple besides, and get 
only a small pension. I think that the 
AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL is the best pub- 
lished. My 32 colonies of bees are packed 
in chaff on the summer stands, with plenty 
of honey for winter. Bees got no surplus 
here the past fall, but there was a gcod 
yield from clover and other early flowers, 
with “ bug-juice ” mixed in from the begin- 
ning to the end; the result is a poor quality 
of honey, not fit for market, though I sell 
some of itfor what it is, at a low price, 
This is the first poor honey I have ever got 
here. JOHN I. MarTIN. 

Falls City, Nebr., Dec. 14, 1889. 





Spider Plant, Altalta, etc. 


I started with 7 colonies last spring, in- 
creased them to 14, and then doubled up 
until I reduced them to 10 colonies, which 
is as many asI want tokeep. Bees hada 
hard time the forepart of the season—one 
colony came pretty nearly succumbing, 
which it would have done, hadI not come 
to their rescue with a littiesyrup. They 
supplied themselves the rest of the season, 
and gave me some honey for my buckwheat 
cakes. 

In regard to the Chapman honey-plant, 
alfalfa clover and spider-plant, I would say 
that I had about 100 plants from the seed 
that I got from Washington, two years ago 
this winter. The bees just buzzed on it 
from morning until night. I think that 


winter thinned the | 





alfalfa is useless; I never saw a bee on it. 
Spider-plant is as useful for flowers as for 
honey, and alittle moreso. .It is in bloom 
from the last of July until frost, and it is 
quite pretty. There is no honey gathered 
from it, except early in the morning and 
late at night. Now and then two or three 
drops like large dew-drops on a_ head, can 
be seen, and on a great many days there 
are none to be found. The tallest Chap- 
man honey-plant grew 5 feet, or over, in 
height, and the ball onthe stalk is quite 
handsome. It lasted about three weeks. 
Athens, N. Y. Teta C. WHITING. 


—_ -- <-> -- > —- —___— 


Glad to Help the Union. 


Ihad 2 colonies in the spring, and now 
have 5. I am glad to contribute to the 
support of the Union, and send my dues 
with this letter. I think that every man 
having one colony or more, ought to be- 
come identified with the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, so as to have our industry and pur- 
suit recognized and protected as well as 
any other pursuit, for it is an honorable 
one. Isaac B. LAINe. 

Olathe, Kans. 


te @ oe 


Honey in the Home Market. 


I have been in the bee-business for sev- 
eral years, and have usually found it profit- 
able. My report for 1889 is as follows: I 
increased my apiary from 40 colonies 
spring count, to 75 colonies, b natural 
swarming; produced 3,000 pounds of comb 
honey, and 200 pounds of extracted honey, 
nearly all of which is unsold. I sell comb 
honey in the home market at 16 cents per 
pound. Ihave always sold my honey in 
the home market at remunerative prices, 
never having shipped a pound to the mar- 
ket center. J. W. Witey. 

Lawrence, Kans., Dec. 5, 1889. 


bd ee em ee eS 


Old Colony—Good Honey-Flow. 


In my article describing an “ old colony,” 
on page 745 of the Bez JourNat for 1889, 
commencing with, ‘‘We had avery poor 
season here,’ the balance of the article 
should have been credited to me, instead of 
Mr. Rosenberger. I would like to hear from 
the readers of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


if any of them know of an older colony of | 


bees. 

Bees go into winter quarters with plenty 
of honey this winter. We had the best flow 
of honey during the fall, that we have had 
for years. We hope for good results in 
wintering, and a good honey season in 
1890, as the last four seasons have been 
rather bad for bees. J. 8. Bars. 

Oakfield, O., Dec. 16, 1889. 


— om 





Golden-Rod andWarm Weather. 


I shall order more Almanacs later; just 

now I have no honey, and consequently I 
have no need to give to my customers un- 
til the spring crop is gathered. Golden-rod 
here is a good crop for bees in certain sea- 
sons, and at others bees gathered but very 
little from it; this year bees have gathered 
some surplus, while more than half of my 
bees just gathered enough to supply them 
until spring. ’ 
' We are now having a very warm winter, 
the mercury being 70 degrees above zero 
in my store now. I feel uneasy about the 
warm weather, for if it continues so for a 
little length of time, our orange trees will 
soon blossom; then should a frost come, we 
can say ‘‘ Good-bye oranges,” for next 
year. JOHN HaGer, Jr. 

Arabi, La., Dec. 10, 1889. 





Golden-Rod as a Honey-Plant. 


The past season was a poor one for honey 
in this locality. Everything looked favor- 
able in the forepart of the season for a large 
yield, as there was a large amount of white 
clover bloom; but just as the bees were get- 
ting to work nicely in the sections, it began 
to rain, and it not only rained, but it 
poured, until about the middle of August, 
so that not only all storing of surplus 
ceased, but some colonies were nearly des- 
titute of honey in the brood-chamber at 
that time; when there was a change for the 
better, and we were favored with about 
three weeks of warm, dry weather, golden- 
rod was just coming into bloom, and the 
bees filled everything full from that source, 
so that they are in fine condition for win- 
tering. I think that if Mr. Secor could 
have seen the bees at work, we would have 
had no doubts about golden-rod being a 
good honey-plant in this section, at least— 
though some seasons it does yield very 
little. The honey is thick, andof a bright- 
straw color; the flavor israther pungent, 
though liked by some. E. C. Boyp. 

Wilmington, Vt., Dec. 12, 1889. 





OO 


85.00 Encyclopedia.—The work is 
almost as large as Webster’s Dictionary, 4 
inches thick, weighs over 5 pounds, and 
occupies over 800 cubicinches of space. It 
is handsomely bound in English cloth, 
double spring back, gilt side and back 
stamp, marble edges, beveled boards, and 
contains over 100 illustrations. It is pub- 





lished at $5.00 per volume, which is very 
low in comparison with standard current 
prices on other works. 

It treats of every characteristic, both the 
good and the bad, of the various types of 
man and woman, and proposes to tell most 
people more about their fellow-men than 
they ever dreamed it possible to find out. 

We will club it with this Journau for 
$2.10, postpaid. 

Or we will present it as a Premium for 5 
new subscribers to either JouRNAL, with 
$5.00 to pay for the subscriptions. 

This is an opportunity of a lifetime—a 
rare chance to get a very valuable book 
free. The postage alone costs 30 cents. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Rotices. 


————— OOOO eee 





(@s” Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(@" Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. For sale 
at this office. 


(Ge Send us one NEW subscriber, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(3 Red Labels are nice for Pails which 

hold from 1 to 10 Ibs. of honey. Price $1.00 

r hundred, with name and address printed. 
ample free. 


(as We have some full sets of the Ber 
JouRNAL for 1889, and new subscribers can 
have the full sets for 1889 and 1890 for 
$1.80 until all are gone. 


[= Calvert's No. t Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


(= The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


(= Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bre JouRNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


(= As there is another firm of ‘““Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


( Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JourNaAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


(s" We offer the Monthly Philadelphia 
Furm Journal, and either the AMERICAN 
Bre JourNAL or ILLtustrRatepD Home Jour- 
nau from now until Dec. 31, 1890, for $1.20. 
Or, we will give it free for one year to any 
one who will send us one new subscriber for 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
| for a year, with any of the following papers 
_ or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
‘column. ‘The regular price of both is given 
| in the first column. One year’s subscription 
| for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
| with each order for another paper or book: 


The American Bee Journal ....... 1 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 1765 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist ........... .o1 75.... 166 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance ....... 150.... 140 

ian Bee Journal... ..... 200.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer...140.... 130 

The 8 above-named papers.. .... 565.... 500 

and Langstroth Revised (Dadant).3 00.... 275 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 2 00 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing..2 00.... 175 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.... 175 
Binder for Am. bee Journal..1 60.... 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.... 2 00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture..2 25.... 210 
Farmer’s Account Book......400.... 220 
Western World Guide ........150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”..150.. 1 4¢ 
A Year Among the Bees..... 175.... 15 
Convention Hand-Book....... 150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 200.... 1°75 
Toronto Globe (weekly)....... 200.... 170 
History of Nationa) Society..150... 125 
American Poultry Journal. ..2 25.... 150 


io mot send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


WINGER’S 


IMPROVED 


FEED GRINDER 


is a novel and in- 
geniously arran- 
ed Grinding 
Mill, made to at- 
tach to 10 or 12 
foot Pumping 
Wind-Mills, oper- 
ated by an elbow 
attached to main 
pumping rod in 
such a manner 
that it can be at- 
tached or detach- 
ed in a minute, 
so that you can either pump or grind, or do 
both at the same time. It works with a 
reciprocating lever, so arranged that it 
inds on the up-motion of the Wind-Mill. 

e Grinder consists of a double-metal case 
and 8 burrs, two remaining stationary and 
one revolving in the center, producing a 
double-grinding surface, two-fold greater 
than any other known to the world, and 
will grind more than the ordinary farmer 
needs. It can be changed from grinding 
coarse to fine by simply turning one nut. 








Price, $20. We will present one of these 
Feed Grinders to any one who will send us 
75 subscribers to our Journals, at $1.00 
each. 





—_— 


(Ge Any of the Political Dollar Weekly 
Newspapers will be clubbed with our Jour- 
NAL at $1.75 for the two; or with both our 
Home JournaL and Bee Journat for $2.50 
for all three papers. 


me 





(as Clubs for anything in our Premium 
List may be for either of our JOURNALS, or 





either of our Journals with $1.00 (the sub- 
scription price). 


| A New Method of Treating Disease. 


HOSPITAL REMEDIES. 


What are they? There is a new departure 
in the treatment of disease. It consists in 
the collection of the specifics used by noted 
specialists of Europe and America, and 
bringing them within the reach of all. For 
instance, the treatment pursued by special 
physicians who treat indigestion, stomach 
and liver troubles only, was obtained and 
prepared. The treatment of other physi- 
cians, celebrated for curing catarrh, was 
procured, and so on till these incomparable 
cures now include disease of the lungs, 
kidneys, female weakness, rheumatism and 
nervous debility. 

This new method of ‘one remedy for one 
disease ’’ must appeal to the common-sense 
of all sufferers, many of whom have experi- 
enced the ill effects, and thoroughly realize 
the absurdity .of the claims of Patent 
Medicines which are guaranteed to cure 
every ill out of a single bottle, and the use 
of which, as statistics prove, has ruined 
more stomachs than alcohol. A circular 
describing these new remedies is sent free 
on receipt of stamp to pay postage, by 
Hospital Remedy Company, Toronto, Can 
ada, sole proprietors. 

51D26t imly. 


2 


A Seedman’s Enterprise. 

J.J. H. Grecory, the well-known seeds- 
man, proposes to distribute free among his 
customers of this season, a year’s subscrip- 
tion to one hundred agricultural publica- 
tions, to be selected by the fortunate ones 
from a list to be sent them, which will in- 
clude all the papers and magazines of this 
class published in thiscountry. Full details 
will be found in his catalogue, advertised 
in our columns. Of course this is an ad- 
vertising enterprise, but of a character 
which will permit all to wish well to both 
the parties concerned. In response to fre- 
quently repeated solicitations, he has a 
likeness of himself in his catalogue of this 
year. 


> -- < -+ eOOCOC~—O— 


(= This week’s issue of “ Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper” illustrates the 
method of signaling used in the Squadron 
of Evolution, the way in which coin-dies 
are destroyed at the Philadelphia Mint, a 
visit to the New York Quarantine in the 
Lower Bay, the lottery maniain New Or- 
leans, and interesting foreign events, while 
Mrs. Don Cameron is the society lady 
represented. 





(s If any one wants a club of twoor 
more weekly or monthly periodicals, be- 
sides one or both of our Journals—send us 
a Postal Card, and we will then quote the 
lowest possible price, by return mail. The 
number is too great to enumerate. 


-_- ~~ + 





(3 We always extend the term of re- 
newal subscriptions from the date of 
expiration on our books. Present sub 
scribers whose time may expire one, two, 
three or six months hence, can safely 





for any number of either or both of them. 


renew now, without fear of loss thereby. 
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New Catalogues and Price Lists for 
1890 are received from— 

G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.—32 
pages—Bee-Hives, Sections, etc. 

A. I. Root, Medina, O.—44 pages—Api- 
arian Supplies of all Kinds. 

M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich.—16 pages 
—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

D. Landreth & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
50 pages—Seeds. 

E. H. Cook, Andover, Conn.—44 pages— 
Newspapers and Magazines. 





- ANavertisements. 


ECTIONS $3.00 per 1,000. Foundation, 
Alsike Clover Seed and Japanese 
Buckwheat, cheap as the cheapest. Spec- 
ial prices to dealers. Send for our FREE 
PRICE LIST. - H. HUNT, 
1Dtf BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


AKING BROOD FOUNDATION.— I 

will make Foundation from 4 to 5 feet to 

the pound at 5 cts. in Jan., 6 cts. in Feb., and 

at the regular price after Mar., 8 cts. Cut to 

fitany size frame. Guaranteed to be as nice 

and even as any Foundation made. Address, 
JACOB WOLLERSKEIM, Kaukauna, Wis. 








ton’s Improved 
1CELO N-CASE, 
BEES & QUEENS. Send 
for free catalogue. Address 
Frank A. Eaton 
1Dtf Bluffton, Ohio. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD FRAMES. 


THIN FLAT BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has no Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
~~ - the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Se ge P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide, 
51D13t 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS! 


The co ortnereip of ANDREWS & LOCKHART 
is now BissoL D, and the senior partner 
will ee his entire time next season to the 
breedi ont Carniolan Queens and Bees. 
and will sell, after June 1, 1890, Untes 
Queens at $1.00 each; Tested, $2.00 each; those 
carried through the winter, at the 15th of May 
(and ure Tested) $2.50 each, 

Circulars will be out about on 1, 1890. 


JOHN ANDREW 
51Dtf PATTEN’S MILLS, Wasa. Do. N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Raven ITALIAN Bees and Queens, 

Bee-Hives, Sections, Foundation, etc. 

12Aly H. H. RUETER, Baxter Springs, Kan. 
Written for the American Bee Journal 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


BOSS” ONE- PIEGE SECTIONS, 
eee (5S | 














- The 


1D6t 12A6t 


new seed catalogue for 1890 (sent free) the 

extensive collection (wih 

than last season) am 

of good 

Hubbard Squash,'A 
ubbar 

Many other valuable See which I have mR ee gan 

JAME 


Public Want rar 


Would they not be most likely to Gotmin such rc os a,b aff 
directly from the grower? | 

what it costs me to raise it, but. ous | net. slee 
should I warrant seed of t 
reason I make special, effort 


can buy seed 













or the sa — 


io roa find Pin'my 





directly from their originators. 








prices of some kinds lower 
d the really new vegetables 
romise. You should be able to sfier frogs me, 
ucer, seed of Cory oy aay 


1 Seasons and Deep H 
S J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








Useful Scales 


The Union or Family Scale. 





This Scale has steel bearings, and it —— 
from %-ounce to 240 pounds. Price, wit 
Single Brass Beam, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, $3.00. With “Double Beam for taking the 
tare, $3.50. 


The Little Detective Scale. 











This little Scale is made with steel bearings, 


and a brass Beam, and will! a accurately 
¥%-ounce to 25 ounds. It supp jes the great 
demand for a Housekeeper’s Scale. Prices: 


Single beam, no scoop .............. $2.00. 
= pa | Wie FRE ME 2.50, 
Double . RO OOOO seiieesadences 3.00 


t 
t= All orders filled promptly. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


NEEDS ° ackets of ~*~ choicest Flower Seeds 
10c. Beautifu peer free. F. B. 
MILLS, Thorn Hill, N. 1M4t 10C4t 


TAKE NOTICE! 


ise placing your Orders for SUPPLIES, 
write for — on One-Piece Basswood Sections 
Bee - Hives, nipping « Crates, Frames, Foundation, 
Smokers, etc. Address, 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
25A26t NEW LONDON, Waupaca Co., WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journat. 











W Pike furnish you, the coming ONE 
CE SECTIONS, — on both sides 
—as a Wn as the cheapest, and better than the best. 
rite for prices. 
tertown, Wis., Jan. 1, 1890. 1Cly 


EMPLOYMENT. AGENTS 

wanted everywhere, for e HOME 
5 AL — a grand fi 7 paper. 

se Prewinme. 8 a4 EE. 

L 


923 & 925 West MOS ebese : it Al 








British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 


l hy published every week, at 6s. 6d. 
anoum. It contains the ve best practical 
information for the apiarist. ait a edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S. M.S., etc., and 





ublished by ems Huskion ine "s "Lang 
Herts, England “1 ws ¢ 





Catalogue of 5 
Plants and Trees 
FREE! 
A 16- Gunster 
‘ice garey RECORDER 
year. fruit grower should it. Eve 


oO. veut 1. A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. 


AND EVAPORATOR 


5242 





T, MENTION This JOURNAL, 


SECTIONS ! SECTIONS! SECTIONS ! 


E are now offerin — "3 1 V-Groove 
Sections in lots of $3 per 1,000; 
No. 2 Sections at $2 per 1 000. f prices on 
Foundation, Hives, Shipping-Crates, & 
send for Price-List. Address, 
J. STAUFFER & SONS, 
(Successors to B. J. Miller’ & Co., 
NAPPANEE, 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


Beeswax.—We wil! pay 24 cents Re 
a in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, di 
ered here. 
To avoid mistakes, tlie name of the 
per should always be on each package. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison 8t.. CHICAGO, ILL8 


Send 75 Gents Year among’ the Bece:"— 
114 pages, ae ga § Address, 
20Atf © Oe A RENGO 





31Atf 








, TILES. 


DISCOUNT NOTICE. 


pra the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December I offera DISCOUNT 
of 10 to 6 per cent. for GOODS purchased 
for next season’s use. 
Price-List Free. 
Address, J. M. KINZIE, 
20Aly ROCHESTER, Oakland Co., MICH. 


SCIENTIFIC 


QUEEN-REARING 


AS PRACTICALLY APPLIED; 


Being a Method by which the very best of 
Queen- are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’ Ways ; by 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


Borodino, N. WY. 


In this book the author d@tails the results 
of his Experiments in Rearing Queen-Bees for 
the past four or five years, and is the first 
to present his discoveries chins = World. 

Bound in Cloth—176 ee, $1.00, 
postpaid ; or, it will oeStupbea ¢ with the 
American Bee Journal one year, for $1.75— 
with the Illustrated Home Journal, for $1.75; 
or the two Journals and the Book for $2.50. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,.... CHICAGO, ILLS. 








